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Y FATHER says that Finland is a 
beautiful country with a fine sea coast, 
mountains, lakes and rivers, But our 

geography gives only so much about it” (show- 
ing about two inches between thumb and first 
finger )—“just exports and imports.”’ We could 
not help wondering why some of the Finnish 
men and women who go back and forth between 
their adopted and their native countries should 
not be asked to come to school and tell about 
Finland. “They would be willing,—yes, I think, 
they’d be proud to come,” Viola replied to the 
suggestion, “but it would never occur to the 
teacher to ask them.”’ Of course, we haven’t 
made a beginning upon what is possible in 
neighborhood and community contribution to 
the vitality of schools, and that is not so much 
the teachers’ fault as it is the fault of school 
systems. 

But why should not interesting books be at 
hand relating to the countries being studied? 
Many fairy tale collections have much to give 
to geography study. This spring two travel 
books, of character and quality unusual here- 
tofore, have been published for young people. 
They are HOBNAILS AND HEATHER and STORY 
Book Europe. In our opinion boys and girls 
do not choose as pleasure reading the pure 
travel book, however good it is. Travel must 
be combined with romance. 


This article is one of a series published under the 
direction of the Chairman of the Book Evaluation Com- 
—— of the American Library Association, Miss Helen 

artin. 


HOBNAILS AND HEATHER — Major Clifton 
Lisle’s book—is close to boys’ interests because 
he tells in detail] the true story of his fifteen 
Eagle Scouts of Troop 1, Paoli, and what they 
did and saw in the summer of 1927 when they 
camped on Devon Moors, spent a day with Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, pitched their tents in the 
Cathedral close at Canterbury, visited the bat- 
tlefields of France and almost got caught on 
the treacherous sands about Mont St. Michel. 
Other American Scout troops will probably 
follow the example of the Eagle Scouts and 
visit other lands. 


When we first looked at Story Book EUROPE 
and saw that Miss Peck had not only made the 
delightful wood cuts and pen and ink draw- 
ings but written the book too, we expected 
great things of it. We always have great hopes 
for books written by artists and poets; STORY 
Book Europe did not disappoint us. Italy, 
France, and England are the countries cov- 
ered, with not too much material upon any 
one. There are good short reading lists at the 
end for each country. 


The boy or girl who is so fortunate as to 
have visited these countries will delight in this 
book. And so will any grown-up. The boy or 
girl, too, who has read Margaret MacGregor’s 
STORY OF FRANCE will enjoy it. But we want 


to recommend both HoBNAILS AND HEATHER 


and Story Book Europe for a small shelf-full 
of books to which young people may turn when 
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the countries are being studied in geography, 
or social science. 

As we write we are reminded, too, of a book 
published in 1927, which should be known to 
all teachers and be included in every class- 
room library where children ten to twelve 
dwell. That is Helen Coale Crew’s SATURDAY’S 
CHILDREN. It is an ideal travel and story book. 
Each story has a different town and country 
as its background, and not only is this back- 
ground true but you catch a glimpse of the 
real life of the people, a thing which the trav- 
eler seldom does; and a picture which the 
travel book seldom gives. 

We seem to be bound to travel in this article, 
for one of the most unusual] and distinguished 
books of the spring takes us to India. It is 
KULLU OF THE CARTS by John Eyton. Drew 
Bartle, son of an English father and Hindu 
mother, with the dark skin of India and a love 
for its ways, has long dreamed of taking to 
the roads, of ceasing to be Drew Bartle and 
becoming “Nubby Bux.” This he actually does 
on the day before he is due to go away to 
school. He joins himself to a bullock cart, the 
last in the line, driven by a midget of eight 
years—Kullu of the Carts. Kullu accepts Drew 
as of themselves, loves him and when the bul- 
lock cart draws up to the serai after dark the 
boys are fast friends. 


KULLU OF THE CARTs is a well-written story 
of boy life in India which boys will like be- 
cause of its speed, its humor and the triumph 
of the life of the carts and the roads over the 
ordered life of home and school. The book de- 
serves a place with KIM, with GAY-NECK and 
with GHOND THE HUNTER. 

One’s mind moves almost inevitably from 
“Kullu” to Mr. Tietjens’ Boy oF THE DESERT, 
a book as fine in form as it is true in content. 
Eunice Tietjens is a poet. Many know her 
two volumes of verse. She lived with her chil- 
dren in Northern Africa for some time, not 
far from the ancient site of Carthage and she 
has told the story of Abdul Aziz when he lived 
in Hammamet, a town of Tunisia, and when he 
joined his mother’s Bedouin tribe. There with 
the wild-riding, wandering people, Abdul has 
his fill of adventures. The Boy OF THE DESERT 
is now the third in a group of unusual stories 
of desert life. The other two are THE LANCE 
OF KANANA by Allen French, and IN THE END- 
LESS SANDS by Evelyn and C. Kay Scott. 

English classes today, when schoo] work has 
improved so much, must be concerned with the 


beauty of words as well as their orderly ar- 
rangement. Boy OF THE DESERT might well be 
read in connection with such study. It was 
when Walter de la Mare’s THREE MULLA MUL- 
GARS first came out that we began thinking 


how much vitality rare books for boys and 


girls could infuse into the study of English. 
Spring books represent another grand book for 
this use, too,—PRINCE BANTAM by May Mc- 
Neer and Lynd Ward. 


“This is the story mothers of Japan tell 
their children; of the beginning of the world 
and of how those beautiful isles of Nippon, 
the land of the Rising Sun, came into being. 
And this is the tale of Yoshitsun the brave, 
the generous, the loyal, and of his faithful 
henchman Benkei of the Western Pagoda, 
the strongest man of all the world.” 

Any who delight in stories of Ulysses and 
the heroes of Greece, or the gods and men of 
the North will have great pleasure from 
PRINCE BANTAM. 

Our: books have borne us far afield and be- 
fore we take a certain whirlwind trip over the 
globe with the last book, we must go from Nan- 
tucket to New Harmony, Indiana, in the years 


* about 1820. Having reached the mainland by 


sloop, we shall start out by covered wagon, but 
the latter half of this journey will be made by 
keel-boat, floating down the Ohio River. All 
this we shall do in Mrs. Caroline Dale Snede- 
ker’s THE BECKONING ROAD. Mrs. Snedeker 
has the great gift of making the period of time 
in which she is telling her story as vivid for 
us as our own. Her people are living, breath- 
ing folk like ourselves and others about us, 
whether she writes of the Greeks of ancient 
Athens and Sparta as she did in THE SPARTAN, 
or dwellers on ‘Nantucket in the years about 
1812 as she did in DOWNRIGHT DENCEY or Rob- 
ert Owen and the members of his experiment 
in communal life in New Harmony, Indiana, 
when that part of the country was wilderness. 
THE BECKONING ROAD continues the story of 
DOWNRIGHT DENCEY. Dencey’s father, Tom 
Coffyn, takes his family to New Harmony so 
that he may devote himself to his study of bot- 
any in the midst of a scientific group, and his 
children may have the benefit of unusual edu- 
cation there. 

The story is fine, with its excitements of 
wilderness travel and Dencey’s romantic ex- 
periences at the community and Jetsam’s re- 
turn. The book is important, too, because it 
gives a picture of an experiment which really 
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took place and to which Mrs. Snedeker herself 
is closely related. Robert Owen who came 
from England and organized the community 
was Mrs. Snedeker’s great-grandfather. He 
bought the town from a religious sect, the Rap- 
pites, and they left the town all in a day! 
Scientists and scholars from France, Ger- 
many, Holland and Scotland came to Rob- 
ert Owen’s Harmony. Mrs. Snedeker’s grand- 
father was in that very keel boat which floated 
down the Ohio and was dubbed by the travel- 
ers on board as “The Boat Load of Know- 
ledge.” He was the first United States Geol- 
ogist and had his laboratory there in New 
Harmony; and there,too, Mrs. Snedeker her- 
self was born. 


Alarge bundle of brown cloth.~v~r 


Courtesy of Coward-McCann 
From Boy OF THE DESERT 
By Eunice Tietjens 

It is fun to follow the course of the Coffyns’ 
journey to New Harmony on a map. Surely 
just the few books mentioned here cry aloud 
that every. boy and girl should have easy ac- 
cess to a globe of the world if possible, but in 
any case, to a good atlas. It is a fine plan, too, 


to have a small atlas, such as Bartholomew’s, 


which can be at one’s elbow and easily handled 
as one reads, in addition to a larger one which 
requires so much more manual labor. 


As for our whirlwind trip over the globe, we 
shall take that with FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS. 
In this book, A. J. Villiers relates the race of 
two great sailing ships from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, to Falmouth, England. The two racers 
were the four-masted barques Beatrice and 
Herzogin Cecile, the one Swedish, the other a 
Finn. The author himself sailed on the Her- 
zogin Cecilie as an able-bodied seaman. He 
wrote this story of the last days of sail as the 
journey progressed, just as Richard Dana 
wrote Two YEARS BEFORE THE MAST on a voy- 
age in the great sailing ship days. FALMOUTH 
FOR ORDERS is a grand book for all those with 
sea-faring in their blood or who kindle to 
thrilling achievement. Get all the joy possible 
out of it by reading it beside a large globe! 

The Herzogin Cecile is the flagship now of 
the greatest sailing ship fleet left in the world, 
Captain Gustaf Erikson’s, of Mariaham, Fin- 
land. Captain Erikson still believes that there 
is useful work for the sailing ship to do, and 
always will be, while the wind holds at sea. 
He is a firm believer in the efficiency of sail- 
training, holding that it is unequalled to fit 
boys for a sea-career and he bought Herzogin 
Cecilie from France in 1921 for that purpose. 

Journeys are always full of surprises, 
whether by books or otherwise. We began with 
the Finns and we end with them, and it just 
happened! 

BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ARTICLE 
Lisle, Clifton, HoBNAILS AND HEATHFR, Har- 

court. $2.50. 

Peck, Anne Merriman, Story Book EUROPE, 

Harper. $2.50. 

Crew, Helen Coale, SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. 

Little, Brown. $2.00. 

Eyton, John, KULLU OF THE CarTs. 
$2.50. 
Tietjens, Eunice S., Boy oF THE DESERT. Cow- 

ard, McCann. $2.50. 

McNeer, May and Ward, Lynd, PRINCE BAN- 

TAM. Macmillan. $3.00. 
Snedeker, Caroline Dale, 

RoaD. Doubleday. $2.00. 
Villiers, A. J., FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS. Holt. 

$3.$0. 

OTHER RECOMMENDED SPRING BOOKS 

(Miss Mahony acknowledges with thanks the 
notes made for the following books by Alice H. 
Barrett, one of the assistants at The Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls.) 

Becker, May Lamberton, GOLDEN TALES FROM 

Our AMERICA. Dodd. $2.50. 


Bobbs. 
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A selection from American writers of lit- 
tle known stories which restore. lost periods 
of American life. 

Braun, Esther, NANETTE OF THE WOODEN 
SHOES. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Short stories of Breton with pictures in 

color and in black and white by the author. 
Chowen, A. B., LivING WILD. Dutton. $2.00. 

Lively days in Montana during the upris- 
ings of Setting Bull. Pictures by Erick 
Berry. 

Fyleman, Rose, Forty Goop-MORNING TALES. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 

Stories of fairies and children, flowers 

and kittens, for the youngest listeners. 
Harper, Wilhelmina, GIRL or Tip ToP AND 
OTHER STORIES. Little Brown. $2.00. 

An interesting collection of short stories 
which girls in their early teens particularly 
will enjoy. 

James, Will, SAND. Scribner. $2.50. 

An eastern tenderfoot experiences western 
ranch life to his gain—and captures a wild 
range horse. Drawings by Will James. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, BETTY LEICESTER. Hough- 
ton. $2.50. 

An old favorite, newly presented with 
clear type and good pictures. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Kilmer, Aline, BUTTONWOOD SUMMER. Double- 
day. $2.00. 

Five children and their mother enjoy 
pleasant family times during a summer's 
vacation. 

Mukerji, Dhan, Hinpu FaBLes. Dutton. $2.00. 

Simply told animal stories for the six to 
nine year old. 

Nicol, Nina, Fogler, Doris, Rusty Pete. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

Mary Lou and Rusty Pete lead a carefree 
life on Lazy A B Ranch. The story is told 


in clear print suitable for the younger 
reader. 


Patch, Edith, HoLipay Ponpb. Macmillan. $1.75. 
True stories of frog and insect life. An 
attractive book of information for younger 
children. 
Patterson, Henry W., FRENCHMAN’S ISLAND. 
Century. $2.00. 
Mystery, adventure, the lost apples of the 
Hebrides, and two boys in the Bay of Fundy, 
a well-told, dramatic story. 
Righter, Linwood L., CHatr ROLAND. Double- 
day. $2.00. 
A swift, alert story of the undoing of the 
fish pirates who ply their illegal traffic along 
the New Jersey coast. 
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NONSENSE MATERIALS AND HOW TO USE 


THEM 


RUTH A. BARNES, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


UPPOSE YOU were suddenly thrust into 
S a new grade where every boy and girl 
present found life a huge joke worthy of 
one constant giggle. Such a room of wiggling- 
giggling urchins laboring with an over-indul- 
gent sense of humor might be found in any 
American school, any day from Blue Monday 
until Golden Pay Day Friday. Any age of 
Americanus and Americana from third grade 
to ninth might fit the situation. The question 
is, what could you do about it? Perhaps the 
procedure employed in Spain during a rain 
might be advisable. They let it rain. You might 
just as well let your fifth grade giggle. In 
fact, go them one better, and lead the ha-ha 
chorus by giving them something to giggle 
about. 
Throughout folk lore everywhere is a type 
of tale known to scholars as a “noodle’’ tale. 
These tales are so totally improbable and ut- 


‘|. terly foolish that even the child with a one- 


cylinder brain enjoys their fun. “The Three 
Sillies” from English fairy tales is a fine ex- 
ample of pure nonsense tale. Its curative value 
in trying positions is worth many doses of 
sarcasm. “Master of All Masters” is a joy 
when told for relaxation and amusement. 
Neither is that “queer old man who called 
things by improper names” a stranger to child- 
ish minds. Calling things by improper names 
is an inherent joke with many children. “Mas- 
ter-of-all-Masters, get out of your barnacle, 
put on your squibbs and crackers for White 
Face Simony has a spot of high-poper-lorum 
and High-topper-mountain will all burn down” 
—is a call to eternal youth for a good round 
laugh. Always the children ask for a repeti- 
tion of the foolishness and when the last sound 
has died away, the atmosphere has cleared re- 
markably. Both of these delightful tales and 
many others of their kind are in Wiggin and 
Smith TALES OF LAUGHTER (Doubleday Doran. 
$2.00). “A large collection from all countries 
of stories good for brightening young minds 
and waking gay laughter.”’ I believe one good 
legitimate laugh is, for curing both the wig- 


gles and the giggles, worth forty curtain lec- 
tures. 
SHEN OF THE SEA by Arthur Chrisman (Dut- 
ton, $2.00) is a collection of Chinese folk tales 
of humor and originality. It would be worth 
the while of any one to learn darky dialect just 
to see Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and the other 
animals through their many doings. Don’t 
neglect to insist on the book with illustrations 
by A. B. Frost for his pictures are as essen- 
tial a part of the fun of the tales as are the 
dialect and the doings.! There is scarcely a 
nation without some of these genuine recrea- 
tional tales straight from the hearts of its folk. 
Sometimes the droll folk tales hide clever 
morals as in McManus’ Irish tale, “Jack and 
the King Who Was a Great Gentleman.”2 So 
great a gentleman was that king that he had 
never said in all his life “You are a liar,” and 
the tale consists of the events by which Jack 
forced the rude words from the proud king. 
Seventeen sermons on bragging could easily 
fail to give the genuine lesson this tale does. 
While it is not a folk tale, no one who has read 
“Slip-Foot and How He Almost Never Gets 
What He Goes After’’3 can miss the point that 
the only genuine way to be sure always is just 
to get one’s “slip-foot fixed so it won’t slip.” 
When bragging over real or imaginary base- 
ball victories gets almost past endurance, I 
open the same book to “Why the Big Game 
Between the Hot Grounders and the Grand 
Standers Was a Hot Game” and read without 
comment one of the cleverest all-American 
stories spiced through with real slang. I have 
been known upon occasion to tell the story 
“Pig Wisps” and repeat as frequently as pos- 
sible, “just to forget worse and worse and to 
remember better and better.’’ Forgetting bet- 
ter and better seems to be a common disease 
with the giggles, and after having once snick- 
ered one’s way into such faults the legitimate 


1Joel Chandler Harris—UNcLE Remus, His SONGS AND 
SayIncs. Illus. by Frost, Appleton. $2.00. 

2Seamus McManus—DoNEGAL Farry TALES. 

3Carl Sandburg—RooTABAGA PIGEONS. 
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method seems to be to reverse the process: and 
giggle one’s way out again, a la Carl Sand- 
burg’s delightful fun. Fifth grade children 
take particular joy in the modern fun of the 
ROOTABAGA STORIES. 

Equally refreshing is THE PETERKIN PaA- 
PERS.4 There seems to be in every adolescent 
child that troublesome age that I call the Top 
of Fool’s Hill. Seventh Grade is its general 
summit with most American children. The 
Peterkins have “all kinds of sense but com- 
mon sense,” a situation thoroughly familiar to 
every teacher of that gangling adolescent who 
is neither fish nor frog, not yet hay but greener 


than grass. Algernon who had been to college 


is the only Peterkin who shows an ounce of 
judgment about any situation. Even in spite 
of that, it is always “The Lady from Phila- 
delphia” who sets things to rights. Although 
PETERKIN PAPERS were published way back in 
1887, human nature has changed so little that 
the stories are still capital fun. 

Much more extravagant and raw-boned fun 
of the Andrew Jackson pioneer days variety 
may be found in the Paul Bunyan tales. Many 
excellent editions are now on the market. I 
use Esther Shepherd’s PAUL BUNYAN to chase 
gloom away and cure giggles in an eighth 
grade or high school class. Woodworth, also, 
has an excellent edition for children. Paul’s 
lumbering activities the winter of the blue 
snow snakes, or his exeriences on the pyramid 
forty up where the Little Garlic flows into the 
Big Onion always draw a roar from the class. 
My own imagination is titivated by a mental 
picture of the cook’s flunky skating on bacon 
rinds over the griddle so that pancakes could 
be produced fast enough for the men. I know 
the tales are whoppers; I know they are ex- 
travaganzas of pioneer wit; but I also knew 
they touch a responsive chord in the hearts of 
mischevious boys who adore such jokes as left- 
handed monkey wrenches and who still tell 
other boys that “a wunk is an animal that 
digs a hole and pulls the hole in after it.” No 
matter how much sophistieation may be on the 
frosting of the cake of American civilization 
back in the provinces there is still much solid 
dough supporting that frosting. Paul Bunyan 
jokes go deep down into the roots of American 
pioneer soil. They are as funny in their own 
way as the “lugubrious whim-wham” or the 
“fimble fowl with a cork-screw leg.” 

Many other prose bits from both American 


4Lucretia P. Hale—PETERKIN Papers. Houghton. $2.00. 


and foreign authors suggest themselves to me 
for their tonic and corrective fun, but space 
is limited and poetry awaits. Every teacher 
has favorites from Irving, from Mark Twain, 
from Shutes’ PLupy AND BEANY, from Bill 
Nye, or Ring Lardner, or Charles Lamb or 
some humorist of his own choosing. The ques- 
tion is usually not just what to select but what 
to reject. 

Pure portmanteau nonsense in rhyme is best 
represented by “The Jabberwocky” from Lewis 
Carroll’s ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


JABBERWOCKY 
Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


“Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 

The frumious Bandersnatch!” 


“He took his vorpal sword in hand: 

Long time the manxome foe he sought— 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 

And stood awhile in thought. 


“One, two! One, two! And through and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 

He left it dead, and with its head 
He went galumphing back. 


“And hast thou slain the Jabberwock? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 
O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay! 
He chortled in his joy.” 


Alice naively remarked, “What does it 
mean? I am sure it means something for it 
fills my head so full of ideas.” The “Walrus 
and the Carpenter” from the same classic is 
most popular indeed whether said or sung. 
Turtle Soup with its inhaling chorus of— 

“Beautiful, so—u—p—— 

Beaut—i—ful —so—up” 
is sheer fun. “Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum” 
are worth a smile too. In spite of the com- 
ment by some critics that “Parody is a cheap 
type of fun,’ almost every one who looks into 
Lewis Carroll’s “Photographing of Father” or 
“How Doth the Little Crocodile” finds enjoy- 
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ment in them. Some children think Carrol] too 
subtle and too British in his humor, but those 
who do enjoy him are charmed and sharpened. 
Quaint delightful Prof. Dodgson who taught 
mathematics all day at Oxford, then rhymed 
and played with his child friends after hours! 
Tradition says he was an adorable old bachelor 
who wore safety pins under his coat lapels so 
he might pin up the trailing skirts of wee girls 
who might wish to wade at the beach. Was it 
he who wrote to Jeannie, “I understand one 
can see the sea at such a distance that the sea 
cannot see you”? Our own Eugene Field has 
attempted portmanteau poetry in imitation of 
Carroll but never quite accomplished the 
finesse of Mr. Carroll. 


THE TALE OF THE FLIMFLAM 

“A flimflam flopped from a fillamaloo, 
Where the pollywog pinkled so pale, 
And the pipkin piped a petulant ‘pooh’ 
To the garrulous gawp of the gale. 


“‘Oh, woe to the swap of the sweeping swipe 
That booms on the bobbling bay!’ 

Snickered the snark to the snoozing snipe 
That lurked where the lamprey lay.” 


That is Field’s attempt, but never does it 
reach the heights of any of the funny poems 
in ALICE OF WONDERLAND. 

No discussion of nonsense should ever suc- 
ceed without mention of Edward Lear’s Com- 
PLETE NONSENSE Book (Duffield, $3.50). There 
blossom three entire gardens of nonsense bot- 
any; each flower worth as much of laughter 
as the last. There “flump” the pelicans in their 
famous “chorus” which they mightily “‘snort.” 
There assemble the remarkable collections of 
animals who lived on the “Quangle Wangle’s 
Hat.” From that home port Lear’s Book oF 
NONSENSE there put to sea the famous “Jum- 
blies” and between the covers of that book the 
Owl married the Pussy Cat with a ring stolen 
or begged from the nose of the Piggy Wig. 
Lear’s ridiculous combinations of some sober 
fact with rippling fun are without parallel in 
our language. No one else ever quite achieves 
the same effects from rare incongruity and the 
mock heroic. While Edward Lear did not in- 
vent the limerick he quite perfected it and has | 
left hundreds of merry limericks accompanied 
by crude drawings of his own. As I leaf the 
book over and over again, I am not sure 
whether I enjoy more the art or the verses; 


they are so much a reciprocal part of the fun. 

Others have attempted limerick making, not- 
ably, Carolyn Wells in the “Tooter, who tooted 
a flute,” and Rudyard Kipling in “There was 
a young man from Quebec,” but it seems to me 
none of their verses have the abandon and de- 
light of Lear’s “There was an old man with a 
beard” or his 

“There was a young lady whose chin 
Resembled the point of a pin.” 
I shall never cease singing praises of Edward 
Lear’s botany, his nonsense cookery, his poems, 
his nonsense alphabets and his refreshing bal- 
lads and choruses. 

Laura E. Richards is our own country- 
woman. Raised upon Carroll and Lear, she is 
passing their spirit and rhythm on to our 
American boys and girls. Favorites from her 
rhymes are “Geographi,”’ “The Owl and Eel,” 
and the “Warming Pan,” “Little Black Mon- 
key,” and the “Song of the Cornpopper.” She 
has many others and more pretentious verse 
but these are laugh-makers, all of them. 


With dialect writers like James Whitcomb 
Riley, I am never sure whether his “Man in 
the Moon” draws a vigorous laugh because of 
its dialect or because of its queer ideas. Per- 
haps both play a part. It has been my experi- 
ence that dialect of any sort draws a listening 
ear in the districts where it is understood. 
Here in southern Michigan where Indiana 
drawls are frequently heard, the children en- 
joy Riley’s “Raggedy Man” and “Out at Ole 
Aunt Mary’s.” In upper Michigan where Cor- 
nishmen congregate around the mining centers, 
the entire population laughs at the quaint 
“Cousin Jack” intonations and expressions. 
The Norsk NIGHTENGALE finds a listening ear 
amongst Scandinavian people and nothing 
proves more delightful than some of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar’s poems of lighter vein. 
Daly has given us a charming bit of Italian 
fun in “Leetla Guesippina,”’ and there are 
some delightful French dialect poems in Drum- 
mond’s THE HABITANT. Dialect as a source of 
fun needs to be handled skillfully and sympa- 
thetically by some one who reads it well; and 
is, in spite of its limitations, capital relaxation 
for the right group of listening children. 

Individual poems may be found here and 
there and collected into an anthology of non- 
sense. Carolyn Wells has had one printed, but 
there are many choice bits hidden in all the 
more sober anthologies. Oliver Herford occa- 
sionally does a sly poem and more than occa- 
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sionally a laughable picture. Charles Carryl 
has hit some humorous notes in at least two of 
his verses. Why not begin now collecting rainy 
day, grief-chasing verses from any available 
sources? 


Perhaps no discussion of nonsense material 
is complete without a brief word on picture 
books whose chief purpose is fun. Even before 
being able to read many children show a flair 
for books that have laughable pictures. In 
1879 J. G. Francis did his Book oF CHEERFUL 
CaTs AND OTHER ANIMATED ANIMALS (Cen- 
tury Co.). The reprints came out every year 
until 1887—then at four dates since that time. 
The book pretends to be 


“Some cat-land fancies drawn and dressed, 

To please the mind when it’s depressed.” 

It does all it promises and more too, for its 
quaint and old-fashioned pictures bring as 
many chuckles to the babies of the twentieth 
century as they did to the mid-Victorian 
mothers and grandmothers of those same ba- 
bies. Charles Dickens has written a subtle bit 
of humor in THE Mascic FISHBONE (Warne, 
$2.00) but his illustrator, F. D. Bedford, has 
made this “Romance from the pen of Miss 
Alice Rainbird, Aged 7’ doubly mirth-provok- 
ing. Do try this tale of “nineteen children, 
eighteen of whom danced and cooked for the 
‘Angelic Baby.’ 

“A most perfect example of an ideal funny 
book for little folks” is Leslie Brook’s JOHNNY 
Crow’s GARDEN (Warne, $1.75). No one but 
Leslie Brook ever makes animals with such 


supreme cleverness. Truly, the book is a de- 
light to both grown-ups and children. JOHNNY 
Crow’s PARTY carries on the doings of Johnny 
and animal friends. DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 
AND HER SEVEN WONDERFUL Cats (Dutton, 
$1.00) illustrated by Kate Greenaway may be 
classed with nonsense material because of the 
content rather than the pictures. The Dr. Doo- 
little Series, all of them, may or may not be 
nonsense, depending upon the spirit with which 
one approaches the pictures. There is no doubt 
about the TALE oF Mrs. TuBBs and PoRRIDGE 
Poetry. They are pure fun. The same may be 
said of TooTELOO Two by Bernard and Elinor 
Darwin (Harper, $2.00). Wee people laugh 
right out loud over many of the outlandish ac- 
tions recorded in Tooteloo. CLEVER BILL by 
William Nicholson is another winner of smiles 
from our four year old. 


It may be true that a sense of humor is born 
and not made, but without doubt it can be cul- 
tivated. Cultivation brings about a mental slant 
toward things and people; a slant that serves 
much as one grows up. Of all gifts presented 
to man, one of the most valuable is a sense of 
humor. It is much worth cultivation at any 
cost. Riley says in his “Funniest Thing I 
Know” that the “Funniest thing monkeys do, 
is never to laugh, like me and you.” Begin 
nonsense training early and keep it in the edu- 
cational diet always, to balance up too many 
facts and to teach children to live wholeheart- 
edly in that subtle realm of health-giving and 
wit-cultivating laughter. 


Courtesy of Macmillan 
From THE WHITE CAT 
By LaComtesse D’Aulnoy 
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SPEECH TECHNIQUE 


ELLA OERTING, 
Pipestone, Minnesota 


OW TO help children to release from 
H emotional discomfort and social incom- 

petence in oral English is, to say the 
least, nothing but humanitarian, and, to say 
the most is urgently needed. But there is 
another aspect of the work to be considered, 
a most vital one: to train children in clear- 
cut, flexible utterance is to develop the strength 
and beauty of speech which is theirs by right 
of birth in an English speaking country. Such 
training puts into their hands a lever for con- 
trol of their immeasurable inheritance. No 
one has any right to withhold from children, 
even for a time, this training. 


The delicate and complex machinery of 
speech belongs to children from birth; they 
alone can manipulate the devices of which it 
is composed. English speaking teachers, par- 
ticularly English teaching teachers, are en- 
trusted with the solemn and exalted task of 
guiding school children in efforts at control 
of the intricate mechanism. And is it not 
true that those who fail to do this, are, actu- 
ally, a part of a machination which is to ac- 
complish, not happy results, but friction, 
slipped cogs and gears, broken connecting rods, 
worthless runners, banging noises, and all 
other evidences of uncelestial mechanics? But 
of course they do not really desire mechanical 
results. 

Be that as it may, beautiful speech is the 
high mark of culture; the degree of culture 
may be determined in direct proportion to the 
degree of beauty of utterance. Matthew Ar- 
nold says culture is “properly described as 
having its origin in love of perfection. It 
moves by the force, not merely or primarily 
of the scientific passion for pure knowledge, 
but also of the moral and social passion for 
doing good.” Cultured speech, simply defined, 
is speech produced so clearly, easily, and com- 
fortably as to give satisfaction and pleasure 
to others. Intonation, enunciation, timbre, and 
rhythms are inextricably bound up with men- 
tal qualities, moral qualities, and physical con- 
ditions. Speech is the whole personality react- 
ing upon listeners. 


Speech is accomplished, not merely with the 
vocal apparatus, but with the musculature of 
the whole body, united by the nervous system, 
operating by means of food and air, and gov- 
erned by the human mind. To produce perfect 
speech requires ability to apply the principles 
of human mechanics, to manipulate the switch-° 
board controling the wiring system, and to 
understand what are the amounts and kinds of 
fuel to use. There are laws of equilibrium and 
motion as applied to the human body to be 
simplified and demonstrated for the child. 
There are the facts about selecting food for 
body tissue and for producing energy by oxi- 
dation. There are the strange facts about emo- 
tional conditions of the body. Even a very 
little child is keenly interested in these mat- 
ters when they are told simply and illustrated. 
There are the facts of how the nervous sys- 
tem actually operates, of how the cerebral 
level must be eternally vigilant to be victor 
over the levels of thalamus, cerebellum, and 
medulla in case of conflict within the nervous 
system itself. There are the facts of how the 
various levels receive actuating impulses from 
the various sense organs. There are the facts 
of training the sense organs themselves. And 
not least, there are the laws of physics applied 
to enrichment of voice itself. All this the child 
will gain help from knowing; and obviously he 
must receive it in simplified, usable, practical 
form. 


Oral English, properly called speech, re- 
quires full and unified knowledge of the mar- 
velous human machine. All workers in the 
field recognize this. Dr. Smiley Blanton and 
Margaret Gray Blanton, in the first chapter of 
their book, SPEECH TRAINING FOR CHILDREN, 
remark, “The fields of psychiatry and neurol- 
ogy, of the co-ordinational activities, of pho- 
netics, pedagogy, anatomy, physiology, psy- 
chology, and mental hygiene, all relate to the 
problem of speech in a very definite way.” A 
lifetime would not be sufficient to prepare com- 


‘pletely for the work of helping students fully 


to understand themselves; but the teacher of 
speech can at least start them on the way to- 
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ward necessary self-knowledge, including the 
most vital facts about voice, body, mind, and 
behavior. This knowledge should be supple- 
mented with facts concerning types of persons 
other than self, and facts concerning group 
activities. Oral English should give, not mere 
knowledge, but knowledge transmuted into 
power to live fully. 


All this, however, is but the groundwork; 
for speech is primarily social. Speech devel- 
oped in the race for purposes of social control. 
For this it is evaluated largely in terms of 
muscle tensions: ‘“‘When the tensions of the 
speaker’s muscles are such that the perception 
of them is agreeable and pleasant; that is, 
when they stimulate the observer into activi- 
ties which for him are pleasurable, the speaker 
is said to have an attractive or magnetic per- 
sonality. When the speaker’s muscle tone is 
such that the observer feels uncomfortable— 
strained or unpleasantly relaxed—the speaker 
is said to have an unprepossessing, unattrac- 
tive, or negative personality.” Dr. C. H. Wool- 
bert of the University of Iowa says, “If you 
would mend speaking so as to reveal] meaning, 
first master the body and thus open the way 
to voice; next master voice and thus open the 
way to language; last master language and 
thus open the way to meaning.” Mr. F. M. 
Rarig of the University of Minnesota says, 
“Emotional self-consciousness must be replaced 
by intellectual self-consciousness and a knowl- 
edge of self. The whole problem is to replace 
non-adaptive emotion with habits of skill. In 
emotions there is abnormal and incoordinated 
muscle tension so that the motor responses 
which are necessary cannot be made. Skill is 
the result of complete coordination of mind 
and body.’’ The speaker who is to be effective 
in any situation must have not only a voice 
vibrant with life, but his bodily sets must re- 
veal him as controlled, positive, expansive, and 
co-operative. Physical poise is the outward 
manifestation of inner mental and emotional 
poise. Voice and articulation and posture tend 
to be essentially correct when the mind is free, 
and no inhibiting, restricting fears are affect- 
ing the muscles. 


Habits of correct control of all muscular 
coordinations must be established if there is 
to be satisfactory physical foundation for 
healthy speech activity. These habits should 
_ be formed unfailingly by children during the 

plastic years. If, for example, children are 
permitted to fix habits of keeping certain mus- 


cles tense while they make tense others that 
are too constantly relaxed, most unpleasant 
and unfortunate conditions may result. Fail- 
ure to relax tense muscles in the neck is a 
common condition during stage-fright and 
tends to cramp the voice box. Tenseness of 
muscles of jaws and lips prevents articula- 
tion. Relaxation of abdominal muscles while 
holding rigidly tense the muscles of the back 
is characteristic of stage-fright. Since these 
muscles and all striped muscles in the body 
may be controlled at will, a normal condition 
of courage should be produced—the abdom- 
inal muscles contracted and the muscles of 
the back relaxed. The tongue, which tends 
during fright to draw back into the throat 
and become very bunched and tense, may be 
drawn forward so that the tip rests easily but 
rather firmly against the back of the lower 
teeth. The relaxation of the tongue in this 
position does much to give a sense of cour- 
age, or at least of ease. The shaking of the 
whole body from “nervousness” may often be 
prevented by relaxing the knees and ankles. 
Other muscles may be brought under control 
in the same way. Teachers of speech must be 
able to teach relaxation and muscular control. 


Older students readily understand a sim- 
ple explanation of the essentially dependable 
James-Lange theory of the emotions—that an 
emotion follows the muscular conditions of 
that emotion, that an emotion may be induced 
artificially by establishing the physical con- 
dition that occurs during a genuine emotion. 
If particular muscles are made tense, as they 
are in fear, glandular action is stimulated, 
chemical changes take place; the actual effect 
of fear is experienced through resulting vis- 
ceral and muscular changes. If muscles are 
relaxcd as in joy, again visceral, blood, and 
muscular changes ensue which cause aware- 
ness of a feeling of joy. The whole emotional 
reaction of a body may thus be controlled by 
contro] of the body musculature. 


Let the student try the effect of keeping his 
knees rigid, even during a casual conversa- 
tion. Let him try walking with the muscles 
in various parts of the body set as they are 
in stage fright. Let him practice relaxing the 
different muscles at will. Let him assume a 
variety of postures indicative of the various 
emotions. Then let him draw his own conclu- 
sions about the possibilities of cultivating at- 
titudes of body that will be helpful to him. 
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SPEECH TECHNIQUE 


Teach him how to experience the exquisite 
sense of lightness and ease that comes with 
relaxation. He has a right to know the truth 
about how to run his machine without friction 
and at the least possible cost. 


When the child can co-ordinate the larger 
muscles at will, when he has recognized some- 
thing of the profound importance of bringing 
his fears into the open and of facing and deal- 
ing with them, then he may be able to achieve 
some degree of perfection in his control over 
the much more delicate muscular co-ordina- 
tions involved in vocal production and over the 
infinitely varying and complicated social situ- 
ations that require of him the act of commu- 
nication with others. While it is true that the 
whole body is involved in speech, the organs 
of articulation perform the major work of 
speaking. Good habits of articulation are as 
easily formed by children as are bad ones; 
but bad ones once formed may present an ob- 
stacle hard for even an earnest, determined 
child to overcome a few years later. 


The finer adjustments necessary for actual 
formation of words may be secured by per- 
fecting the ability to differentiate between 
sounds, of furnishing plenty of opportunity 
for producing all speech sounds and combina- 
tions of sounds, by giving abundant practice, 
in palatable form, in the correct placing and 
manipulation of the tongue and lips, and by 
learning to produce a controlled flow of breath 
and an intelligent emphasis. Observe, the next 
time you are in a company of teachers, how 
many violate one of the first principles of cor- 
rect speech when they fail to keep the tip of 
the tongue attached to the back of the lower 
teeth when pronouncing vowels in words. They 
fail to bring the tongue back to correct posi- 
tion after it has been used elsewhere in the 
mouth to formulate consonant sounds. The 
result is that the tongue blocks the passage- 
way so that the vowel sounds produced are 
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blurred and fogged. This is only one of the 
faults to be avoided. The most practical ap- 
proach to achievement of beautiful speech is 
by the mastery of phonetics in its broadest im- 
plications, such as taught by Mr. W. P. Dag- 
gett, noted phonetician of New York City. 
Phonetics is more than articulation of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language. It trains for 
the production of controlled, flowing, rhyth- 
mical, colorful, meaningful sentences, para- 
graphs, plays, orations, or any other literary 
unit. 


Probably much of the faulty speech produc- 
tion found in America is caused by the tense- 
ness and rush of American life. Speech is 
learned, not by careful formation of correct 
habits, but by careless, hurriedly-picked-up 
imitation of careless speech. The indifference 
with which many teachers cast off the respon- 
sibility of correcting tone placement and 
achieving clear, beautiful utterance and gen- 
eral poise, both in themselves and in their stu- 
dents, is probably rooted in some past uncon- 
quered fear of “public speaking” or a failure 
to recognize the problem. Crude, slovenly, un- 
lovely speech must be remedied by making use 
of the methods employed by teachers of beau- 
tiful speech—the methods that produce un- 
affected, clear, easy, correctly formed utter- 
ance, methods that seek to abolish speech that 
is garish, affected, over-articulated, poorly ar- 
ticulated, and unmusical. It is well to bear in 
mind that children form their habits to a con- 
siderable extent from unconscious imitation 
of the speech activities of their teachers. 


The speech of children or adults should not 
create an appearance of social immaturity 
and uncouthness. Making all allowance for 
naturalness and comfort, the continued exhi- 
bition of uncouthness casts a reflection on the 
society in which it exists, it is equivalent to 
admitting that the leaders of that society do 
not know what to do about it. 


THE 


JUNIOR RED CROSS AS A MOTIVATING 
FORCE IN 


ENGLISH* 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 


ZILLA WISWALL, 
Brayton School, Madison, Wisconsin 


“In minds too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free. 

When children’s friendships are world-wide 
New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child, and wars will cease; 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace.” 


—Ethel Blair Jordan. 


HESE LINES reflect the fundamental 
purpose of the international school cor- 
respondence of the Junior Red Cross. In 
bringing to the schools this opportunity for 
the cultivation of a spirit of friendliness and 
goodwill among the children of the world, the 
Junior Red Cross is serving the true end of 
education, that is to say, “neither life nor the 
getting of a living, but living together”—in 
communities, as nations, and nation with 
nation. 

International school correspondence is the 
exchange of letters and tokens of friendship 
between the children of our own country and 
the children of foreign countries. It is most 
worthwhile because of its educational value 
as well as its social benefits. The children of 
many nations are reaching out to one another 
in friendliness. They are learning of one an- 
other’s games and school life, of food, cloth- 
ing, cultural backgrounds and ideals. Such an 
extension of children’s natural sympathies 
must do much, it seems, to build up an appre- 
ciation of the contribution which each group 
may make and receive from the other, and, in 
time, to break down the barriers of prejudice 
and misunderstanding which in the past have 
kept nations apart. 

In regard to the educational value, the ap- 
plication of the altruistic impulse to everyday 
life and its extension to include people of other 
localities and races is the main contribution 
of the Junior Red Cross foreign correspond- 
ence. Secondly to this basic ideal and a nat- 
ural outgrowth of it is the stimulus which it 


*This is the second article on this subject by Miss 
Wiswell. The first appeared in THE ELEMENTARY ENG- 
LIsH Review for December, 1928. 


gives to the regular school work. A consid- 
eration of the content and form of a “port- 
folio” prepared for shipment abroad shows the 
extent to which the foreign correspondence 
functions in meeting the requirements of edu- 
cational aims of today and in supplying pur- 
pose for much of the English work. 


The portfolio is the popular and convenient 
device for correspondence. It may contain let- 
ters, photographs, pen and pencil sketches, 
samples of school work and of industria] prod- 
ucts, samples of handwork, native costumes, 
biographical and historical sketches, and many 
other things of interest to the correspondent. 
Every portfolio must be accompanied by a 
courteous introductory letter explaining the 
material sent. The contents of the portfolio 
may be the product of an entire school, each 
grade contributing a share. Children too 
young to write letters may contribute post- 
cards, drawings, and samples of other school 
work or handwork. They may write sentence 
captions explaining each of the pictures or 
things contributed. Upper classes divided ac- 
cording to subjects may agree on special] con- 
tributions such as maps from the history or 
geography class, songs from the music class, 
and letters and stories from the English class. 


A single subject class may assume the re- 
sponsibility for assembling the portfolio, mak- 
ing use of the work of the other classes. For 
instance, the history class, having decided to 
correspond with a foreign school, may arrange 
to have the necessary compositions written in 
the English class. The completed portfolio 
should represent the best work of the entire 
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group. Every member should be called upon 
to contribute something. Those writing com- 
positions or sections of the letter should each 
decide on one definite, limited phase of the 
central topic so that no two letters will repeat 
the same material. Before the final assembling 
of the material, an editorial committee may 
read the compositions and letters to see that 
all mechanical errors are corrected. An editor- 
in-chief may be elected to supervise the whole. 
Right here is an opportunity for a differen- 
tiation and individualization of work accord- 
ing to the varying abilities of the members of 
the group. 

Plans for the content of a portfolio should 
be made through group discussion—an excel- 
lent opportunity for motivated oral English 
work. Committees may be appointed to make 
recommendations which the class will need to 
discuss, modify, reject, or accept. The port- 
folio built around a single, central theme is 
usually more interesting than one made up of 
unrelated parts. It may be divided into sec- 
tions, with each section about one phase, as— 
our community, its industries, history, schools. 
Usually, however, there is sufficient material 
for a complete portfolio in any one of these 
topics. It is best to cover one phase thor- 
oughly and interestingly, saving other topics 
to write about later. 

Often topics are suggested by the inquiries 
and requests which come in from another 
school. To illustrate—a schoo] in Arizona wrote 
to a school in the Virgin Islands as follows: 

“Dear Friends, 

We are writing to ask about the sea-rod 
you sent us as we are very anxious to know 
more about it. Here are some questions we 
would like to ask you: Is the sea-rod always 
so hard as the piece you sent us or has this 
one been petrified? Does it grow in deep or 
shallow water? Is it plant or animal life? 
Is it very hard to get or is it common like 
sea-weed? 

If it is a plant is it the food of fish? 
Does it have leaves and blossoms? Why 
is it called sea-rod? Is it useful to man 
in any way? Is it dangerous, that is, is it 
poisonous? 

We have been wondering so much about 
it that we hope you will find time to answer 
our questions. 

Your Far-Away Friends.” 

And again interesting topics to write about 

are often suggested by questions such as the 


following which were sent to a class in Elgin, 
Illinois, by a class in France: 
“What sort of films do you like? 
Will you please tell us about the life of 
the Indians? 
Will you explain your most popular sport? 
Can you send us pictures of your National 
Parks? 
We should like to know about the greatest 
men in your history.” 
The pupils in responding to these inquiries, 
are given a real situation for letter writing 
and an opportunity to make their composition 
work serve some useful purpose. 

That the Junior Red Cross office recognizes 
the value of international school correspond- 
ence as a motivating force in English is shown 
in the standards of written work which are set 
for the pupils. Junior Red Cross bulletins! 
on foreign correspondence contain suggestions 
such as the following: 

“Standards to Be Maintained 


1. Good Form—(a) Handwriting. Write 
legibly. Use black ink on white paper. Pale 
ink is hard to read, even black ink does not 
show up on some colored paper. The trans- 
lators must be able to read your letters be- 
fore they can translate them to pass on to 
your correspondents. The penmanship of 
most foreign children is a marvel of artistic 
workmanship, and our country will be judged 
partly by the penmanship of the pupils. 

(b) Usage. Use correct spelling, punc- 
tuation, and grammar. This is essential to 
translation. Letters from American schools 
are being used in many schools abroad as 
the basis of lessons in English. Let the work 
represent your very best—work of which our 
country will be proud. 


2. Good Sense—International correspond- 
ence carried on through the American Red 
Cross must be handled carefully. Therefore 
no subject which might tend to foster racial, 
personal, religious, or political prejudices or 
intolerances, nor any immigration propa- 
ganda should be included. 

3. Good Taste—Write all letters and com- 
positions as to your equals. Most of the let- 
ters and portfolios received from overseas 
are of a remarkably fine quality. You have 
something both to learn from and to impart 
to your correspondents. Remember that in 
addressing schools in our insular possessions 
you are addressing fellow-citizens living un- 
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der the same flag as yourselves. Do not 
write such things as this: 

In poor taste: I hope you will appreciate 
this letter. 

I hope that the pupils of your school do 
as good work as the pupils of ours. 

Try to express, instead, the courteous 
spirit of the following: 

In better taste: We hope our portfolio will 
give you as much pleasure as yours has 
given us. 

Do not discontinue the exchange without 
writing a final letter to thank your corre- 
spondents for the materials and information 
they have given you. 


4. Good Sportsmanship—The work should 
be your own. It should be the sincere ex- 
pression of the friendliness of one group of 
Juniors for other groups. Your own best 
compositions are much more interesting to 
other Juniors than anything copied from a 
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book. There would be no reason for school 
correspondence were it not for the fact 
that your own compositions, maps, paintings, 
sketches, and other handwork are much 
more interesting than pictures and stories 
taken from books, magazines, and news- 
papers. Let the portfolio represent you.” 


Some of the new language textbooks for 
pupils contain sections on the preparation of 
Junior Red Cross international correspondence. 
Purposeful doing is the justification for its 
inclusion, for through this correspondence the 
mastery of skill in writing is made an affair 
of real life and an absorbing interest. Teach- 
ers find it advantageous to accept the oppor- 
tunity which the Junior Red Cross offers, both 
to develop an attitude of world-wide friendli- 
ness and goodwill and to put purpose into the 
work of the English class. 


1Bulletins on International Correspondence can be ob- 
tained from the Junior Red Cross Office, 1709 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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JUNE 


JN June I give you a close-wooded fell, 

With crowns of thicket coiled about its head, 
With thirty villas twelve times turreted, 
All girdling round a little citadel; 
And in the midst a springhead and fair well 
With thousand conduits branched and shining speed, 
Wounding the garden and the tender mead, 
Yet to the freshened grass acceptable. 
And lemons, citrons, dates and oranges, 
And all the fruits whose savor is most rare, 
ShaH shine within the shadow of your trees: 
And every one shall be a lover there; 
Until your life, so filled with courtesies, 
Throughout the world be counted debonair. 


—Folgore da San Geminiano 


Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


(Quoted from An Anthology of World Poetry. Albert and Charies Boni.) 


METHODS OF TEACHING ADULTS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENGLISH 


ALONZO G. GRACE, 
Director of Adult Education, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


S THERE a special method or technique of 
teaching adults? What method of teaching 
English may be used effectively in groups 

composed mainly of native-born American 
adults? 


It has been intimated that formal adult edu- . 


cation connotes certain rules and regulations 
which must be complied with if group mem- 
bers are to obtain a tangible reward for their 
efforts. It should be observed, however, that 
the participants of those courses are adults 
and that a course may be interesting in spite 
of rules and regulations. As a matter of fact, 
rules and regulations have very little to do 
with the success or failure of a course. Ex- 
periments thus far conducted would indicate 
that the success of a course depends mainly on 
the ability of the instructor to discover the 
“wave length” of the student, and to develop 
a stimulus-response process in classroom or 
group procedure. The greater the stimuli, the 
greater the response. 


Group discussion is but one method of teach- 
ing. To prevent discussion from becoming an 
unorganized mutual individual experience 
meeting, a recreational enterprice, a talking 
contest or the idle presentation of facts and 
fancies by a leader depends primarily upon the 
motive force responsible for the organization of 
the group. If the group develops as a result 
of some very specific and natural desire on the 
part of the participants there is less probabil- 
ity of the degeneration of the group than in 
case where organizations develop discussion 
groups for the sake of discussion. Group dis- 
cussion is a method of teaching, not an avenue 
of educational organization. 

No one ever talks freely about anything 
without contributing something to the group 
of which he is a part. The contribution may be 
insignificant as such; it may not even make an 
impression on the group, nevertheless, social 
change is created by the exchange of ideas, 
and, thus, if the individual who apparently has 


not made an impression on, the group, freely 
expresses his ideas, he at least sets in motion 
ideas in another individual or other individ- 
uals. It may be assumed, then, that the func- 
tion of the individual participant in group dis- 
cussion is not so much the impression, positive 
or negative, that he makes on a group as it is 
the fact that he is able to set in motion a train 
of ideas which may ultimately result in a con- 
sensus of opinion. 


Social controversy is usually the result of 
either misunderstanding or no understanding. 
Discussion can do little to accelerate an issue 
where the appeal is to emotion or sentiment; 
therefore, to be most fruitful, discussion must 
appeal to reason. It is desirable in every dis- 
cussion group, that the attitude of the partici- 
pants towards a given situation should not be 
the presentation of emotional reactions. 

There are probably as many techniques of 
group discussion as there are leaders. The suc- 
cess of the method depends largely upon the 
ability of the leader or teacher to adapt it to 
his group. 

Then, there is the lecture method of instruc- 
tion. Someone recently defined a lecture as that 
process whereby information is passed from 
the professor’s notebook to the student’s note- 
book through the medium of a pencil without 
passing through the mind of either. The lec- 
turer and his method are popular in propor- 
tion to the personality of the individual, the 
subject of his discussion, the value of the in- 
formation that he saddles on his audience, for 
every class or group becomes an audience, and 
the entertainment that he affords. The lecture, 
however, is too often the vaccine that insures 
almost complete immunity from individual an 
independent thinking. 

There is the textbook method. We are forced 
to admit the deficiency of the textbook method 
immediately. It stifles the resourcefulness and 
initiative both of student and teacher alike; it 
contains, for the most part, the opinions of an 
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author; it is a path of least resistance; it en- 
ables teachers to use a cross examination or 
interlocutor approach to education. 

There are other methods among which may 
be mentioned the laboratory method, the library 
method, and the project method. The contention 
at this point is that whatever be the method 
employed, teachers and leaders of adults must 
appear before their respective groups pre- 
pared, for it is reasonable to assume that no 
successful teacher or leader will endeavor to 
conduct a group of matured men and women 
without having a definite program at hand. 

It is now felt that no period of instruction is 
complete unless there be included in the pro- 
cess of organizing material for presentation, 
regardless of method, several very definite 
steps. These steps may or may not be con- 
formed to in the order presented here, but each 
is essential. 

They may be defined as follows: 

(1) Objective: 
the specific aim to be accom- 
plished 
(2) Assignment: 
what the teacher expects the 
participant to do in prepar- 
ation for the evening’s work 
(3) Materials: 


the equipment necessary to 
successfully carry out the 
objective 


(4) Procedure: 
the method of technique of 
attaining the objective 

(5) References: 
suggestive books, for the aid 
of the participant or the 
teacher, having direct bear- 
ing on the objective 

(6) Tests: 
the diagnostic tests that are 
devised by the teacher to 
discover whether or not the 
objective has been attained. 


‘ 
‘ 


For example, dictation, com- 
pletion tests, multiple re- 
sponse, simple information 
(7) Remedial 
exercises: 
the exercises developed to 
assist the individual] partici- 
pants to overcome difficulties 
revealed by diagnostic tests. 
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There is no issue so far as method is con- 
cerned. The teacher or leader who possesses 
personality and all that personality implies, 
who knows his group, who knows his subject, 
and who has vision enough to select that 
method which is best suited to the group under 
his direction is the successful teacher. This 
same teacher may be a teacher of adults or a 
teacher of children. There is no method dis- 
tinctly associated with the instruction of 
adults. However, as long as children are talked 
down to and as long as schooling is mistaken 
for education, it becomes necessary to be con- 
cerned over the method of instruction in adult 


. groups. 


The method to be employed depends largely 
upon a number of conditions. In English class- 
es, where the age range is from seventeen to 
fifty, where educational background ranges 
from less than a grammar school education to 
college graduates, where American born of 
American parents and foreign born participate 
in the same group, it becomes necessary to de- 
velop a process of instruction that will account 
for these individual differences. 


While the sole basis for student classifica- 
tion is ability, all adults do not progress at the 
same rate. For this reason, then, the units of 
the following type have been prepared for 
these groups. It should be noted that defini- 
tions are stated in as brief space as possible. 
The method works so successfully that an at- 
tempt is being made to extend it to classes 
composed mainly of foreign-born adults. 


UNIT I 
A. COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS 

1. A noun is the name of something:—book, 
desk, pen, and window. 

2. A proper noun is the name of some special 
person, place, people, or thing:—Germany, 
Chinese, New York, John Brown. 

3. A proper noun begins with a capital letter: 

New York, Europe, and Mr. Jones. 

a. Name ten common nouns and ten proper 
nouns. 

CoMMON NOUNS 
(6) 


PROPER NOUNS 
(1) 


(5) 


b. Use the following nouns in sentences: 


(B) (B) (B) QB) 


(1). school 
(2). book 


(3). chair .. 

(4). Europe ........ 

(5). city 

(7). Lake Erie 

(9). New York 

(10.) pencil 
c. Draw a line under all common nouns in the 

following paragraph and draw a circle 

around all proper nouns: 

“Genoa, Florence, and Venice had become 
prosperous by trade with the East. Spices, 
silks, and many other valuable products were 
brought from Persia and India by caravan to 
the Red Sea. Camels carried these riches 
across the desert to the Nile River. At last, 
ships took the cargo across the Mediterranean 
Sea. This was a slow and costly journey. 
The great problem of the fifteenth century 
was to find a sea route from Europe to the 
East.” 

d. Write a short composition on a trip or va- 
cation that you have taken: 
B. SINGULARS AND PLURALS 

Singular means .one. Plural means more 
than one. 

1. Add s to the singular to form the plural of 
most nouns. 

a. Write the plural of: 

b. Use the plural of the following words in 
sentences : 
(1). fruit ...... 
(3). vegetable 
2. Add es to the singular to form the plural of 
nouns that end in s, ch, sh, or x. 
a, Use the plural of the following words in 
sentences: 
(1). church 
(2). box 
(3). match 
(4). watch 
(5). lunch 
3. Sometimes the plural is formed by chang- 
ing y to i and adding es, when any letter 
but a vowel comes before the y. 
a, Use the plurals of the following words in 
sentences: 
(1). talley 
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(2). study 
(4). penny 
CB). 


4. Some nouns change f to v and add es to 


2. 


form the plural. 

a. Use the plural of the following words in 
sentences: 
(1). ...... 
(2). leaf 
(4). loaf .. 
(5). half .... 


. The plural of many words is irregular. 


This means that the plural does not follow 

any rule. 

Write the plurals of: 
(1). tooth 
(2). mouse .. 
(5). foot 


. A few nouns that end in o form the plural 


by adding es to the singular. 

Write the plurals of the following: 
(4). echo ...... 


. The plural of letters, figures, and characters 


is formed by adding an apostrophe and s. 
(’s). 
(1). He has three 4’s. 
(2). I have six A’s, four B’s, and eight 
C’s. 


. Some nouns are the same in the singular 


and plural. 

(1). I saw a deer in the forest. 

(2). There were eighty deer in the forest. 
C. SINGULARS AND PLURALS (Continued) 


. Use the singular of these words in sentences: 


stores ...... 


. pennies 
potatoes 


Peesrre 


Draw a line under the plurals in these 
sentences: 


| 
5 
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9. 
10. 
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. We take three newspapers and two 


magazines. 


. He goes to the market on Tuesday, 


Thursday, and Saturday. 


. The men work in factories, on farms, 


and in mines. 


. I write many letters to my friends. 
. We like to read the histories of the 


French, Czechs, and other nationalities. 


. The boy carries newspapers, magazines, 


and books. 
The man walks to work. 
He sees six boats on the lake. 


3. Write the plurals of these words: 


4. 


Use the plural of these words in sentences: 
4. tooth 


10. 


5. Draw a line under the right form of the 


nm 


9. 
10. 


noun in these sentences: 


There are four (windowes, windows) in 
the room. 


I buy (fruites, fruits) at the market. 


. The boy has one (pennys, penny). 
. There are ten (mans, men) in the class. 
. I bought five (loafs, loafes, loaves) of 


bread at the bakery. 


. I want a bushel of (potatoes, potatos). 
. There are no (leaf, leaves) on the trees 


in winter. 


. How many (boxs, boxes) of (matchs, 


matches) do you want? 


My (foot, feet) are cold. 
We see (calfs, calves), (ponys, ponies), 


and (sheeps, sheep) on the farm. 


— 
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INSTRUCTION IN PERCENTAGE 


NANO MAHONEY, 
Denver, Colorado 


RACTICALLY all authorities on arith- 

metic of the present day agree that the 

subject of percentage should be first ap- 
proached in the sixth grade. This subject, even 
though it introduces new terms and ideas, 
should be built on the child’s previous knowl- 
edge of fractions and decimals. 

Textbooks vary widely in their treatments of 
this subject. One book emphasizes one prin- 
ciple, another book another principle, and so 
on. Some books fail to mention vital concepts 
and without this instruction the child is some- 
how supposed to have acquired this knowledge. 

The whole field of percentage must be con- 
sidered, and sufficient grounding in all prin- 
ciples underlying it established so that the 
child can manipulate with ease the processes 
for himself. To facilitate this, principles must 
be separated into their most elemental] parts or 
concepts which are called “unit skills.”” These 
should be presented to the child in the right 
sequence, and rapid growth will follow. None 
should be omitted even though some are very 
simple. Neither should the same emphasis be 
placed on the simpler as on the more difficult 
“unit skills.” Two or more “unit skills” should 
not be given as one “unit skill,”’ as the child is 
not capable of seeing the involved steps. 

When a “unit skill” is presented, it must not 
be assumed that the child has grasped the con- 
verse of it; each are distinct ideas. Five- 
eighths equals 624%% is a new idea for 624% 
equals %; both should be taught. 

If the textbook being used is of the com- 
pressed or encyclopaedic type, the teacher will 
find it necessary to supplement this with many 
explanations. 

On taking up percentage, the “‘unit skills” 
underlying the basic notion of it should be pre- 
sented first. Under this come: 

Sign —% 

. Ye means per cent. 

. Per cent. means % 

. Hundredths means % 
% means hundredths 

. % stands for a decimal. 
. A decimal stands for % 


8. % stands for a common fraction 
9. A common fraction stands for a % 
10. % stands for a decimal fraction with 
denominator 100 
11. % written in words 
12. Add % 
13. Subtract % 
14. Multiply % 
15. Divide % 
Most of this work can grow out of the sixth 
grade development of fractions and decimals. 
The idea of the whole and parts involves 
many “unit skills” such as: 
1. Whole equals 100% 
2. 100% equals whole 
3. 1.00 times the number equals one whole. 
4. 100% equals one times the number 
5. A number equals 100% of itself. 
6. 100% equals 1 
7. 1 equals 100% 
8. 100/100 equals 1 whole. 
9. 1 equals 100/100 
10. 100/100 equals 100° 
11. 100% equals 100/100 
12. More than 100% is more than one whole 
a. 200% equals twice whole 
b. 300% equals 3 times whole 
c. 150°¢ equals 1% times whole, etc. 
13. Less than 100% is less than one whole 
a. % of whole equals 50%, etc. 
b. 50% of anything equals % of whole, 
ete. 
14. 6/6, ete., equals 100% 
15. 4/4, etc., equals 1 or whole of anything. 
16. 50% more than number equals 150% of 
number 
17. 10% less than number equals 90% of 
number 
Another group of “unit skills’ develops in 
changing decimals to “%. These comprise 
changing: 
1. A two-place decimal—.04 equals 4% 
2. A two-place decimal with fraction—.12% 
equals 12%2% 
3. A one-place decimal—.8 equals 80% 
4. Athree-place decimal—.625 equals 6244 % 
.005 equals %% 
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.625 equals 62.5% 
5. A four-place decimal—.0725 equals 7.25% 
.0725 equals 7% % 
6. A five-place decimal—.00125 equals % % 
7. A fraction of a decimal— 
.00% equals %% 
8. A decimal greater than 100%— 
1.75 equals 175% 
2.111 equals 211.1% 
1.5 equals 150% 
1.33 1/3 equals 133 1/3% 
9. Rule for changing from a decimal to a % 
Our next group of “unit skills” is found in 


changing common fractions to %, as: 


1. 3/4 equals 75% 

2. 1/6 equals 16 2/3 

3. 1/8 equals 12.5% 

4. Fractions with denominator 100 or mul- 

tiple of 100, as 300/200 equals 150% 

5. %/100 equals 1/8% 

6. Rule for changing a fraction to a “ 
The “unit skills” found in changing “ to 
common fractions can be classed under: 

1. 50% equals % sary 

2. % and fraction of a “<— 

16 2/3% equals 1/6 

3. “% and decimal of a %~— 

12.5% equals 1/8 

4. Decimal of a %—.5% equals 1/200 

5. % greater than 100% —150% equals 1% 

120°% equals 6/5 

6. Fraction of a “~—1/3% equals 1/300 

7. 100% to a fraction—100% equals 4/4 

8. % changed to fraction with denominator 

100 or multiple of 100— 
12.5 equals 125/1000 

9. Rule for changing ™% to a fraction 
Changing ™% to a decimal present other “unit 


skills’”’ such as: 


1. 6% equals .06 

2. 40% equals .4 

3. %% equals .005 or .00% 

4. 12.5% equals .125 

5. 7.25% equals .0725 

6. 6% % equals .0675 

7. 12%% equals .12% ‘or .125 

8. 6% equals .006 

9. 2.31/3% equals .023 1/3 

10. 120% equals 1.2 or 1.20 

11. 200% equals 2 

12. 235.5% equals 2.355 

13. Rule for changing “% to decimal 
The “unit skills” in expressing ratio as “% 


should not be overlooked. These are: 


1. Ratio as a whole number—6/2 equals 3 
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equals 300% 
2. Ratio as a fraction — 6/8 equals 3/4 
equals 75% 
3. Ratio as a mixed number—8/6 equals 
11/3 equals 133 1/3% 
4. Ratio as a decimal—6/8 equals .75 equals 
75% 
5. % equals hundredths in ratio relations: 
The three cases in percentage are not just 
three “unit skills”, but each case is composed of 
many “unit skills.” Case 1 will be taken up 
first and its “unit skills” will be found to be as 
follows: 
1. Of equals times 
2. % of equals hundredths times 
3. % of equals fraction times. 
In finding a % of a number, these are all 
separate “unit skills.” 
4. Where “ is changed to a two-place deci- 
mal multiplier—35% equals .35 
5. Where “% is changed to a two-place deci- 
mal plus a fraction as a multiplier— 
2%% equals .02% 
6. Where % is changed to a three-place 
decimal multiplier—3%% equals .035 
7. Where % is changed to a four-place deci- 
mal multiplier—7.46% equals .0746 
8. Where “% is changed to a common frac- 
tion—50% equals % 
9. Where % is changed to a common frac- 

tion—37%% equals % 

10. Where “% greater than 100%, or 100% is 
turned into a decimal multiplier—125% 
equals 1.25 

11. Where greater than 100% is turned into 
a fractional equivalent—133 1/3 equals 
4/3 

12. Where % is changed to a fraction with 
a denominator—6% equals 6/100 

13. Where % greater than 100% is turned 
into a three-place decimal multiplier— 
equals 1.375 

14. Base defined 

15. Percentage defined 

16. Amount defined 

17. Difference defined 

18. Rate defined 

19. P equals Bx R 

20. Problems worked by equations 

21. Problems worked by formula 

22. Checking 

23. Choosing the correct solution 

24. Rule for Case I 

Case II is broken up into the following “unit 

skills”; 
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1. “What % of” means “what fraction of” 12. Expressing the answer as equal to 100% 
2. “What % of” means “how many hun- —150/150 equals 1 equals 100% 
dredths of” 13. R equals P divided by B 
In finding a % of a number, these are all 14. Problems worked by equations 
different “unit-skills”. . 15. Problems worked by the formula 


Expressing the problem as a fraction 16 
and reducing to a two-place decimal— 
% equals 50% 


4. Expressing it as a fraction and reducing 
to a two-place decimal] plus a fraction— 


. Rule for remainders—fractional—deci- 
mal . 


17. Checking 
18. Choosing correct solution for Case II. 


) % equals 37% % 19. Rule II. 


‘ : two and can be solved readily if the “unit 
6. Working the problem the decimal method, skills” are logically presented as below: 
the answer being a two-placed decimal 
—.35 equals 35% 1. Where % can be changed to a common 
l fraction—50% equals %. 


7. Working it the decimal method, the an- . 3 Where % can be changed to a common 
q swer being a one-place decimal — .6 fraction—66 2/3% equals 2/3. 
equals 60% 3. Decimal method—18% equals .18 
’ 8. Working it the decimal method, the 


80% equals 8 
answer being a two-placed decimal plus % equals .275 


a fraction—.62% equals 62%% %% equals .005, etc. 

e 9. Working it the decimal method, the an- 4. Decimal method, % greater than 100%— 
swer being a three or four-place decimal — 175% equals 1.75 

- —.726 equals 72.6% 5. By ratio—100% equals 5/3 of 60% 

10. Working it the decimal method, the an- _— 8. By analysis 

swer being tess than 1%—.008 equals . By equation 


8% . By formula 
9. B equals P divided by R 

11. Working it the decimal method, the an- ig 
; awer being greater than 100%— 10. one idea for problems 100% equals 
fo 1.5 equals 150% 11. Choosing correct solution 

1.32 equals 132% 12. Checking 

0 3.145 equals 314.5% 13. Rule for Case III 
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EDITORIALS 


Children’s Books Are In For a Clubbing 


F REGULATED selling along the book-a- 
month line yields, even in a small way, the 
returns of a best seller, there is little wonder 
that the plan gains new recruits. And indeed, 
the idea must be a good commercial proposi- 
tion; else why so much competition? The num- 
ber of these organizations appears to be in- 
creasing; each club lists impressive names, 
each announces its advantages in alluring 
advertisements. 


Charles Boni recently offered two criticisms 
to the book club idea, says the New York Times 
in “Books and Authors”: ‘First, that exag- 
gerated claims are made as to the importance 
of the books chosen; and second, that the econ- 
omies achieved by quantity production are not 
passed along to the ultimate consumer.” 


Not a few have been skeptical readers of 
book-clubbing advertisements. Questions may 
be raised concerning schemes to organize hosts 
of adult readers, but the recent movement to- 
ward book clubs for children raises objections 
even more serious. 


Great overshadowing names are associated 
with the children’s book clubs, just as they are 
with the clubs for older readers. The names of 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea and of other educators may 
be excellent ones to conjure with in building up 
club membership, but are they equally effica- 
cious, so used, in the development of independ- 
ence and self-reliance in book selection on the 
part of the children themselves? 


Is it sound policy, educationally, to train 
children to pay fees to someone quite remote 
from them to select their reading for them each 
month? Are some methods of clubbing sounder 
than others? Are all methods undesirable? -Is 
there something unsavory in the phrase “book- 
clubbing for children’? 


Correspondence on this question is invited. 
Letters will be published in The Review for 
September and October. 


No Textbooks Are Among the Fifty! 


MONG the “Fifty Books of the Year” 
selected by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts as examples of fine book manu- 
facture, three titles are of children’s books. 
These are THE Boy WHO Was, by Grace Taber 
Hallock, published by E. P. Dutton; Macic 
GoLp, by Marion Florence Lansing (Little, 
Brown), and La Comtesse D’Aulnoy’s WHITE 
Cat, (Macmillan), arranged by Rachel Field, 
and illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstry. 


Any teacher must feel distinct disappoint- 
ment that, among the hundreds of titles offered 
to children during the past year, only three 
were worthy, in the matter of type and format, 
of inclusion in this list of fifty beautiful books. 


But the shortcoming is even graver than ap- 
pears at first. These three beautiful books are 
not for every child. Many children will read 
them, it is true, but the great majority of boys 
and girls will never see them. The books that 
every boy and girl does own—text books—are 
not represented among the “Fifty Books of the 
Year,” nor have they ever been, to our 
knowledge. 


Text-books have undoubtedly been improved 
during the last ten years, but they have not yet 
appeared in a form to inspire their users with 
an appreciation and love for beauty in books. 
The books that every child owns tend, indeed, 
in quite the opposite direction. Readers and 
language books for small children are issued in 
monotonous type, badly proportioned margins, 
unattractive title pages and depressing covers. 
A child feels no kindliness toward them. As 
soon as he has passed the subject, he offers the 
volumes, at a second-hand book store, in ex- 
change for the third reader, or the fourth com- 
position, or the next speller. 


The charm, comfort, and companionship of 
books realized by every cultured person will 
have slow recognition among young people un- 
til the books which every school child must buy 
can give him in some measure, at least, the 
satisfaction that comes from owning a beauti- 
ful volume. 
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